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tated or borrowed from Spenser. We may perhaps
except the picture of Drunkenness, which, however,
is remarkable for little but revolting detail. Lane's
poem was written in the lifetime of Elizabeth, who
kept her Court free from all the grosser vices. Had
it been written six years later, when James I enter-
tained the King of Denmark, the disgusting picture
of female drunkenness which he paints might have
been seen among the masquers: Sir John Harrington
at least relates that when Faith, Hope, and Charity,
appeared before their Majesties, Hope was so intoxi-
cated as to be well-nigh speechless, Faith was in a
staggering condition. Charity had to hurry out of the
hall as quickly as might be, and the goddess Victory
"was laid asleep on the outer steps of the ante-
chamber.5'

Samuel Rowlands, a third-rate, but exceedingly
popular humorist who began his literary career in
the closing years of Elizabeth's reign by writing
sacred poetry, from which later he passed to light
verse, in which popular vices of the grosser sort are
humourously and realistically depicted, has a short
poem entitled "The Seven Deadly Sins, all horsed
and riding to Hell." It is found at the close of a
series of satirical pamphlets entitled "The Four
Knaves," and as the pamphlets were very popular
among all classes it is apparent that the idea of the
"Seven Deadly Sins" retained its meaning and power
of appeal. The pamphlet was probably published In
1612, and frequently reprinted before Commonwealth
days, when it seems to have been suppressed. The